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Know all the good that individuals find, 

Lie in three words, health, peace and competence. Pope. 
We fee each circumftance of art and individual of nature 
fummoned together by the extent and fecundity of his imagi- 
. nation. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

It would be wife in them, as individual and private mortals, 
to look back a little upon the ftorms they have raifed, as well 
as thofc they have efcaped. Swift. 

The object of any particular idea is called an individual: fo 
Peter is an individual man, London an individual city. Watts. 

2. Undivided; not to be parted or disjoined. 

To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareft my heart, 

Subilantial life, to have thee by my fide 

Henceforth an individual folace dear. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

Long eternity (hall greet our blifs 
With an individual kifs. Milton. 

Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United, as one individual foul. 

For ever happy. Milt. Parad. Loft , b. v. 

Individuality, n. ft [from individual.] Separate ordiitindt 
exigence. 

Crambc would tell his inftrudtor, that all men were not fin- 
gular; that individuality could hardly be predicated of any 
man ; for it was commonly laid that a man is not the fame he 
was, and that mad men are befide themfelves. Arbuthnot. 
Individually, adv. [from individual.] With feparate or 
diftindt exigence; numerically. 

How fhould that fubfift folitarily by itfelf, which hath no 
fubftance, but individually the very fame whereby others fub¬ 
fift with it. Hooker. 

I dare not pronounce him omnifeious, that being an attri¬ 
bute individually proper to the godhead, and incommunicable 
to any created fubftance. Hakewi 7 cn Providence. 

To Indivi duate. v. a. [from individuus, Latin.] Todiftin- 
guifh from others of the fame fpecies; to make fingle. 

Life is individuated into infinite numbers, that have their 
diftindt fenfe and pleafure. More againft Atheifm. 

No man is capable of tranflating poetry, who, befides a ge¬ 
nius to that art, is not a mafter both of his author’s language 
and of his own ; nor mud we underftand the language only of 
the poet, but his particular turn of thoughts and expreflion, 
which are the characters that diftinguilh and individuate him 
from all other writers. Dryden. 

Individua'tion. n. ft [from individuate ] That which makes 
an individual. 

What is the principle of individuation ? Or what is it that 
makes any one thing the fame as it was before ? IVatts. 

Individu'ity. n.J. [ from iudividuus, Lat.] The ftatc of being 
an individual ;> feparate exiftcnce. 

Indivi'nity. n. ft [/« and divinity ] Want of divine power. 
Not in ufe. 

How openly did the. oradc betray his indivinity unto Croe- 
fus, who being ruined by his amphibology, and cxpoftulating 
with him, received no higher anfwer than the excufe of his 
impotency. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Indivisibility. In. ft. [from indlviftible.] State in which no 
Indivi'sibleness. 1 more divifion can be made. 

A peftle and mortar will as foon bring any particle of mat¬ 
ter to indiviftbility as the acuteft thought of a mathemati- 
cian. Lode. 

Indivisible, adj. [indiviftble, Fr. in and dlviftble.] What can¬ 
not be broken into parts; fo fmall as that it cannot be fmaller ; 
having reached the laft degree of divifibility. 

By atom, no body will imagine we intend to exprefs a per¬ 
fect indivisible. , but only the leaft fort of natural bodies. Digby. 

Here is but one indiviftble point of time obferved, but one 
aClion performed; yet the eye cannot comprehend at once the 
whole objeCt. Dryden s Dufreftnoy. 

Indivi'sibly. adv. [from indivi ftble.] So as it cannot be di¬ 
vided. 

Jndo'cible. adj. [in and doable.] Unteachablej infufceptible 
. of inftruCiion. 

Indo'cil. adj. [ indocile , Fr. indocili , Latin.] Unteachablc; 
incapable of being inftruCted. 

Thefe certainly are the fools in the text, indocil, intradtable 
fools, whofe ftolidity can baffle all arguments, and is proof 
againft denronftration itfelf. Bentley s Sermons. 

Indoci'lit v. n.ft. [indoeilite, Fr. in and docility.] Unteachable- 
nefs ; refufal of inftruCiion. 

To INDO'CTRJNATE. v. a. [endoChincr, old French.] To 
inftruCt; to tinCture with any fcience, or opinion. 

Under a mafter that difeourfed excellently, and took much 
delight in indoctrinating his young unexperienced favourite, 
Buckingham had obtained a quick conception of fpeaking very 
gracefully and pertinently. Clarendon. 

They that never peept beyond the common belief, in which 
their eafy underftandings were at firft indoctrinated, are ftrong- 
ly aflured of the truth and co-operative excellency of their 
receptions. G/anv. Scepft. 

Lvdoctrina'tion. n.ft. [from indoClrinatc.] Inftrudtion; in¬ 
formation. 
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Although poftulates are very accommodable unto junior in. 
doCtnnations, yet are thefe authorities but temporary, and not 
to be embraced beyond the minority of our intelledfoals. Bro. 

I'ndolency! \ n ’ J' ['” and doleo * Latin ; indolence, French.] 

1. Freedom from pain. 

As there muft be indolency where there is happinefs, fo there 
muft not be indigency. Burnet's Theory oft the Earth 

2. Lazincfs; inattention ; liftleffnefs. 

Let Epicurus give indolency as an attribute to his gods, and 
place in ic the happinefs of the bleft : the divinity which we 
worth ip has given us not only a precept againft it, but his own 
example to the contrary. Dryden 

The Spanith nation, routed from their ancient indolence and 
ignorance, feem now to improve trade. Bolinrbrot, 

I'NDOLENT. adj. [ French. ] g 

1. Free from pain. Ain [worth. 

2. Carclefs ; lazy ; inattentive; liftlcfs. 

Ill fits a chief 

To wafte long nights in indolent repofe. 

Fndolently. adv. [from indolent.] 

1. With freedom from pain. 

2 . Carelefly; lazily; inattentively; liftlefly. 

While lull’d by found, and undifturb’d by wit, 

Calm and ferene you indolently fit. Addifn. 

ToIndow. v.a. [indotare, Latin.] To portion; to enrich 
with gifts, whether of fortune or nature. See Endow. 
Indra'vght. n.ft. [in and draught.] 

1. An opening in the land into which the fea flows. 

Ebbs and .floods there could be none, when there was no in¬ 
draughts, bays, or gulphs to receive a flood. Raleigh, 

2. inlet; paflage inwards. 

Navigable rivers are fo many indraughts to attain wealth. 

Bacon’s Advice to Villiers, 

ToIndre'nch. v.a. [from drench.] To foak ; to drown. 
My hopes lie drown’d ; in many fathoms deep 
They lie indrench'd. Shakeft. Troilus and Crejftida. 

In du'b to us. adj. [in and dubious.] Not doubtful; not fuf- 
pedting; certain. 

Hence appears the vulgar vanity of repofing an indubious 
confidence in thofe antipelti lential fpirits. Harvey. 

Indu'bjtarle. adj. [indubitabilis, Lat indubitable , Fr. in and 
dubitable.] Undoubted ; unquestionable. 

When general obfervations are drawn from fo many parti¬ 
culars as to become certain and indubitable, thefe are jewels of 
knowledge. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Indu'bitably. adv. [from indubitable.] Undoubtedly; un- 
queftionably. 

if we tranfport thefe proportions from audible to vifible ob- 
jedts, there will indubitably refult from either a graceful and 
harmonious contentment. Wotton’s Architecture. 

The patriarchs were indubitably invefted with both thefe au¬ 
thorities. Spratt's Sermons. 

I appeal to all fober judges, whether our fouls may be only 
a mere echo from clafhing atoms; or rather indubitably mult 
proceed from a fpiritual fubftance. Bentley s Sermons. 

Lndu'bitate. adj. [indubitatus, Latin.] Unqueftioned; cer¬ 
tain ; apparent; evident. 

If he flood upon his own title of the houfe of Lancafter, he 
knew it was condemned by parliament, and tended directly 
to the difinherifon of the line of York, held then the tn- 
dubitate heirs of the crown. Bacon's Henry Vii. 

I have been tempted to wonder how, among the jealoulies 
of ftate and court, Edgar Athelingcould fubfift, beingthenthe 
apparent and bidubitate heir of the Saxon line. kVotten. 

To INDU'CE. v. a. [induire, Fr. induco, Latin.] 

1. To perfuade; to influence to any thing. 

The felf-fame argument in this kind, which dothi but tnduu 
the vulgar fort to like, may conftrain the wifer to yield. Hoo . 

This lady,, albeit ftie was furnifhed with many excellent en¬ 
dowments both of nature and education, yet would (he never 
be induced to entertain marriage with any. Hayviar • 

Defire with thee ftill longer to converfe ... ... 

Induc'd me. Milton’s ParadifeLoft, b. vim 

Let not the covetous defign of growing rich induce X° 
ruin your reputation, but rather fatisfy yourfelf wi iam .. 
rate fortune; and let your thoughts be wholly taken up* 

acquiring to-yourfelf a glorious name. Dryden s Vuj j )• 

2. To produce by perluafion or influence. _ • u 

Let the vanity of the times be reftrained, which the neig 
bourhood of other nations have induced, and we ltrlv P 
to exceed our pattern. Bacon's Advice to 

As this belief is abfolutely neccfTary to all mankind, ith 
dence for inducing \t muft be of that nature as to ac 
date itfelf to all fpecies of men. . ,, • 

3. To offer byway of indudtion, or contequent.al reafon g 
3 They play much upon the f.mile, or , luftral.ve argument 

tion, to induce their enthymemes 

popular conceits. JSttwnsr z 

4. To inculcate; to enforce. . . „„ n , P , n ine: the 

This induces a general change of opinion, concern Jg ^ 
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pe ,f„n or party like to b e obeyod by the greateB 0, flrongeft 
part of the people. 

* -onrSioTl,. the no„e S> placed i„ ,h= 

.1, of th? ftomteh, which is a great cailfe of appetite. Bacon. 
“SS, .be naroral Hare of the animal .ui*. 

* but induced by aliment, is to be cered 

contrary qualities. _ 

(, To introduce ; to bring into view. 

To exprobtate their ftupidity, he induced: the providence of 
Iterks- now, if the bird had been unknown, the illuftrat.on 
had been obfeure, and the expiration not fo proper Brown. 

The poet may be teen inducing his perfonages in the tint 11 .at, 
where he difeovers their humours, intcrcfts, and defigns. Pope. 

To bring on ; to fuperinduce. 

7 Schifm is marked out by the apoftlc as a kind of petrifying 
crime, which induces that induration to which the fearful ex¬ 
pectation of wrath is confequent. _ Decayoflicty. 

Inducement, n.ft [from induce.] Motive to any thing; that 
which allures or perfuades to any thing. 

The former inducements, do now much more prevail, when 
the very, thing hath miniflered farther reafon. H.okcr. 

Many inducements, befides Scripture, may Jead me to that, 
which if Scripture be againft, they are of no value, yet other- 
wife are ftrongly effectual to perfuade. Hooker. 

That mov’d me to’t. 

Then mark th’ inducement. Shakeftp. Henry VIII. 

« He lives 

Higher degree of life; inducement ftrong 
For us. Milt. Par. Loft, b. ix. 

My inducement hither. 

Was not at pretent here to find my fon. Milton's Agonift. 
Inftances occur of opprefflon, to which there appears no in-, 
dueemnt from the circumftahces of the adtdrs. . Rogers. 
Indu'cer. n.ft. [from induce.] A perfuader; one that influences. 
ToINDU'CT. v.a. [induCtus, Latin.] 

1. To introduce; to bring in. 

The ceremonies in the gathering were firft induCled by the 
V cnetians. Sandy s’s I'ravels. 

2. To put into adtual poffeffion of a benefice. 

If a perfon thus inftituted, though not induCled, takes a fe- 
cond benefice, it fhall make the firft; void. Ayliftfe’s Paragon . 
Induction, n.ft. [induction, Fr. induCtio, Latin.] 

1. Introdudlion; entrance. 

Thefe promifes are fair, the parties fure, 

And our induction full of profp’roas hope. Shakeftp. Hen. IV. 

2 . Induction is when, from feveral particular propofttions, we infer 

one general: as, the dodtrinc of theSocinians cannot be proved 
from the gofpcls, it cannot be proved from the adts of the 
apoftles, it cannot be proved from the epiftles, nor the book 
of revelations; therefore it cannot be proved from the New 
Teftament. Watts’s Logick. 

The inquifition by induction is wonderful hard ; for the things 
reported are full of fabies, and new experiments can hardly 
be made but with extreme caution. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Mathematical things are only capable of clear demonftra- 
tion: conclufions in natural philofophy are proved by induction 
of experiments, things moral by mor.al arguments, and mat¬ 
ters of fact by credible teftimony. Tillotjbn. 

Although the arguing from experiments and obfervations by 
induction be no demonftration of general conclufions, yet it is 
the belt way of arguing which the nature of things admits of, 
and may be looked upon as fo much the ftronger by how much 
the induction is more general; and if no exception occur from 
phenomena, the conclufion may be general. Newton’s Opt. 

He brought in a new way of arguing from induction, and 
that grounded upon obfervation and experiments. Baker, 
ft The adt or ftate of taking poffeffion of an ccclefiaftical living. 
Indu'ctive. adj, [from induct.] 

1. Leading; perfuafive. With to, 

A brutifli vice. 

Inductive mainly to the fin of Eve. Milt. Par. Loft. 

2. Capable to infer or produce. 

Abatements may take away infallible concludency in thefe 
evidences of fact, yet they may be probable and inductive of 
credibility, though not of fcience. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
io Indue, v.a. [induo, Latin.] 

1. To inveft. 

One firft matter all. 

Indu’d with various forms. Milton's Paradife Loft 

2. It teems fometimes to be, even by good writers, confounded 

excellence ^ t0 ° f curich with an y quality or 

1 he angel, by whom God indued the waters of Bethefda 
with fupernatural virtue, was notfeyn; yet the angel’s pre- 
lence was known by the waters. Hooker 

His pow’rs, with dreadful ftrength iWaV, 
bhe, with her fair hand. Hill’d into the noftrils of his 

To INDTT'r rir ltnd ' r- , , T • Chapman's Iliads, 
i o UNiJU L(JE. v.a. [mdulgco, Lat.n.] 

i. 1 o fondle; to favour; to gratify with conceffion : to fofter. 

1 he lazy glutton fafe at home will keep. 

Indulge his floth, and fatten with his fleep. Dryd. Perft 
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A mother was wont to /W* her daughter, wkh dog 
fnuirrels, or birds; but then they muft keep them well. Lc 
fq To live like thofe that have ti.cir hope in another life, im 
plies that we indulge ourfelves in the gratificat.ons oLth.sj.fe 
very fparingly. 

2. To grant not of right, but favour. , n . p 

Andent privileges, indulged by former kings totheft people, 

wilh ° ut his ratoa \T^°R^/t" S M. 

CL The virgin erit’ring bright, indulg'd the day 

To the brown cave, and bruth’d the dre..ms away. Dryden. 

This is what nature’s, want may well fuffice; 

But fince among mankind fo few there are. 

Who will conform to philofophiek fare. 

This much I will indulge thee for thy eafe. 

And mingle fomething of our times to p.eafe. Dryd. Juv. 

My friend, indulge one labour more, , nj rr 

AndfeekAtrides. Pope sOdyftfty. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night! _ , Dunciadt 

ToIndu’loe. v.n. [ALatinifm not in ufe.J To.be favour¬ 
able ; to give indulgence. With ti. 

He muft, by indulging to ariy one fort of reproveable d:L- 
courfc himfelf, defeat all his endeavours againft the reft. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Indulgence. 1 . [indulgence, Ft. from indulge.] 

Indu lgency. y J ft £ 

1. Fondnefs; fond kihdnefs. 

Reftraint fhe will not brook; 

And left to herfelf, if evil thence enftle. 

She firft his weak indulgence will accufc. Milt. Parad. Loft . 

The glories of our ifle, 

Which yet like golden ore, unripe in beds, 

Expedt the warm indulgency of heaven. Dryd. K. Arthur . 

2 . Forbearance; tendernefs; oppbfite to rigour. 

They err, that through indulgence to others, or fondnefs to 
any fin in themfelves, fubftitute for repentance any thing lefs, 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 

In known images of life, I guefs 
The labour greater,, as th’ indulgence lefs. Pott. 

3. Favour granted. 

If all thefe gracious indulgences are without any effect on us, 
we muft perifh in our own folly. . Rogers. 

4. Grant of the church of Rome, not defined by themfelves. 

Thou, that giv’ft whores indulgences to fin. 

I’ll canvas thee. Sbakefpeards Henry VI. 

Indulgences, difpenfes, pardons, bulls, 

The fport of winds. Milton. 

In purgatory, indulgences, and fupererogation, the affertors 
feem to be unanimous in nothing but in reference to profit. 

Decay of Piety. 

Leo X. is defcrvcdly infamous for his bafe proftitution of 
indulgences. Atterbury. 

Indu'lgent. adj. [indulgent, Fr. indulgcns, Latin.] 

1. Kind; gentle. 

God has done all for us that the moft indulgent Creator could 
do for the work of his hands. Rogers’s Sermons . 

2. Mild ; favourable. 

Hereafter fuch in thy behalf fhall be 
Th’ indulgent cenfure of pofterity. Waller. 

3. Gratifying ; favouring; giving way to. With oft. 

The feeble old, indulgent of their eafe. Dryden's JEn. 

Indu'lgently. adv. [from indulgent.] Without feverity; 
without cenfure; without felf-reproach ; with indulgence. 

He that not only commits fome adt of fin, but lives indul¬ 
gently in it, is never to be counted a regenerate man. Hamm. 

Indu lto \ m f’ 211(1 French.] Privilege or exemption. 

To l'NDURATE. v.n. [induro, Latin.] To grow hard; to 
harden. 

Stones within the earth at firft are but rude earth or clay; 
and fo minerals come at firft of juices concrete, which after¬ 
wards indurate. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

That plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under water, 
without approachment of air, we have experiments in coral¬ 
line. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

To l'NDURATE. v.a. 

1. To make hard. 

A contradted indurated bladder is a circumftance fometimes 
attending on the ftone, and indeed an extraordinary danger- 
°“ s ° ne - . Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. 1 o harden the mind ; to fear the confcience. 

Indura'tion. n.ft. [from indurate ] 

1. The ftate of growing hard. 

T his is a notable inftance of condenfation and induration 
by burial under earth, in caves, for a long time. Bacon. 

2. I he adt of hardening. 

3. Obduracy; hardnefs of heart. 

Schifm is marked out by the apoftle as a kind of petrifying 
crime, which induces that induration to which the fearful' ex- 
pectation of wrath is confequent. Decay of Piets- 

INDU S TRIOUS. adj. [induftrieux, Fr. induftrius, Lat.j Dili- 
hgent; laborious; affiduous. Qppofed to JlothftuL 

He 
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